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French Revolution, and had declared in the House
of Commons that the friendship between them was
extinguished for ever. Sheridan remained fast to his
old principles, but it was not given to him any more
than it was to Fox to see a marked success accom-
plished in the difficult field of reform.

When the fall of Napoleon brought peace to Europe,
that peace found England in a condition which might
well have awakened despondency and almost despair
in the minds of some of the best and wisest English-
men. The country was almost starved ; the want of
work was felt everywhere, manufacturing industry had
collapsed, and many of the provinces were traversed
by gaunt and hungry patrols of workmen looking for
employment, almost as distressing and alarming to
meet as were the troops of the hungry whom Arthur
Young might have seen during some seasons of the
French Revolution. England was, for the time, prac-
tically exhausted by her war expenditure. The last
three years of the struggle against Napoleon are
estimated to have cost the English Treasury no less
than ^"200,000,000 sterling. Then, to add to England's
troubles, a tremendous disappointment had fallen
upon the country with the close of the war. We all
know by observation and experience what a semblance
of immense prosperity is caused by a great war in all
regions which it affects, except those alone which are
made its immediate battle-field. The prosperity is
purely artificial and fictitious ; there is an immense
and apparently inexhaustible demand for all the ap-
pliances and the provisions of war ; an unnatural and
ghastly show of trade and prosperity is conjured up,